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THE ANTIQUARY. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 4, 1871. 





A PLEA FOR 


THE PRESERVATION OF 
AVEBURY. 


OUR readers may not be aware, that the old mega- 
-lithic structure at Avebury, in Wiltshire, has recently 
narrowly escaped the same fate as the Dorchester Dykes in 
Oxfordshire, z.¢., complete destruction. It appears that the 
owner had determined still further to utilise the ground 
occupied by this collection of megaliths, and a considerable 
portion had already been “ parcelled off into building allot- 
ments.” This being the case, no wonder a doubt as to the 
safety of Avebury was felt, for the presence of the modern 
builder was almost sure to lead to the breaking up of the few 
remaining stones, just as when the present village was built 
in the midst of this piece of antiquity, numbers of the stones 
were destroyed, simply as material wherewith to build the 
houses and church. Indeed, it was probable that all trace 
of this old monument would have been soon lost, and per- 
haps the surrounding ditch filled up. Had this been done, 
irrevocable damage would have been the consequence, and 
all owing to a want of exertion on the part of those specially 
interested in the preservation of such remains. In fact, 
_archzologists, as a body, are not free from blame for having 
allowed much vandal work to be done here without any 
practical interference. Thus even in recent times —during 
the last twenty years—numbers of the stones have been 
cleared, and carted away, and used up by the villagers. If, 
for instance, protective measures had been adopted in 1849, 
. when the number of stones 77 situ, either erect or fallen, was 
. fifty-seven, not only would the public have taken greater 
interest at the present day in preserving this megalithic ruin, 
but other similar remains, now destroyed, might also have 
been protected, But since that time the number of stones 
has been much reduced, so that zow only twenty, or at the 
most twenty-five stones remain at Avebury. To save these 
from the fate of their co-megaliths should be the allotted 
task of all who value the existence of these hoary monuments 
of the past as witnesses of an almost forgotten people of a 
pre-historic race. 

Without admitting all the hypotheses of Dr. Stukeley, it 
is evident that an artificial work exists at Avebury, for no 
one can say that the vallum and inner ditch were other than 
the result of human labour ages ago. Then as to the posi- 
tion of the stones along the verge of the ditch, and the 
irregular form of the enclosure, there is sure proof of some 
intentional arrangement to suit the plan of the designers of 
this great monument which occupies nearly thirty acres. 

If we examine the plans of Aubrey, who first visited the 
spot in 1648, when a far larger number of stones existed 
than at present, and consequently at a time when a better 
idea could be formed of the original plan, there will be found 
much to convince us that at Avebury was a vast assemblage 


of stones, originally arranged in a somewhat circular form, 
with two inner works, likewise circular, and quite distinct 
the one from the other. In fact, the generally-received 
opinion of the original form of Avebury will be in a great 
measure supported by such an examination. Not that any 
faith can be placed in the made-up drawings given in some 
works, representing Avebury “as it was,” for being founded 
on Stukeley’s speculations, they necessarily fall into his 
errors. Aubrey’s plans, on the other hand, are far more 
reliable. Stukeley, for instance, represents Avebury. as a 
true geometric circle, showing that he could never have 
properly surveyed the place. Sir R. C. Hoare’s carefully- 
made surveys show that Aubrey was correct in laying dowa 
the outline of the ditch and vallum as of irregular form—a 
form, it may be added, entirely British, as proved by the 
remains of their camps up and down the country. Stukeley’s 
estimate of the original number of stones is also conjectural, 
but he has done a good work in preserving an account of 
the appearance of Avebury in his days, and I should be 
sorry, as some are apt to do, to depreciate his labours too 
much. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks what, an im- 
portant and unique place Avebury occupies among the 
megalithic remains of Great Britain. Aubrey quaintly ob- 
serves that, “ This old monument does as much exceed in 
greatness the so renowned Stoneheng, as a cathedral does a 
parish church.”* How much more then should it be jeal- 
ously preserved. 

A correspondent writing to the Zimzs soon after the 
rumoured destruction of Avebury, says :— 

“Your readers will, I dare say, be glad to hear that the 
gentleman who has lately purchased the property on which 
this unique monument stands, Mr. Edwards, of Pewsey, 
having been appealed to, has generously consented to set 
aside, though at a loss to himself, the arrangements which 
had been made for erecting several buildings on the site of 
the Temple, and, in conjunction with Mr. Stratton, of Pew- 
sey, has undertaken to preserve the site untouched, 

“‘He would, moreover, as I understand, be willing, on 
public grounds, to sell it on reasonable terms, if any indi- 
vidual or antiquarian society felt disposed to secure so 
famous a monument from future risk.” 

Mr. Thomas Kemm, of Avebury Manor House, subse- 
quently wrote to the same journal as follows :— 

‘To satisfy your numerous readers who take an interest 
in the preservation of the Druidical Temple at Avebury, I 
beg, through the medium of your paper, to inform them 
that negotiations are in progress for the purchase of the 
land intended to have been sold for building allotments, so 
that the remains of this fine old temple shall remain in their 
present state.” 

On the faith of these correspondents it will be seen there 
is reason to hope that the threatened destruction of Avebury 
will not immediately take place. In the meantime, our 
archzological socizties should at once take the matter in 
hand, and further the negotiations spoken of, and thus, by 
their own exertions, show what great importance they attach 
to the preservation of this ancient structure. There is, I 
fear, but little chance for our own Legislature doing anything 





* Monumenta Britannica, preserved in the Bodleian Library. 
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in the matter, for, unlike foreign Governments,* it has 
hitherto cared little about the protection of our megalithic 
and other national antiquarian treasures of the same kind. 
But there could hardly be a more opportune time than the 
present for the Government to redeem its past inattention 
and apathy, and, by assisting in purchasing the site where 
Avebury stands, show that it recognises the importance and 
desirability of a system of conservation embracing all our 
principal archzological landmarks throughout the country. 
Let us hope that something will be done so as to prevent 
the possibility of doubting the‘future safety of the megaliths 
at Avebury, 
E. H. W. DUNKIN, 
Kidbrooke-park-road, Blackheath, Oct. 27, 1871. 





ANCIENT LONDON. 

Fact and fable are found so closely blended in the pre- 
historic traditions of all nations, that he who would venture 
to write of pre-historic times at all, shall scarcely know 
where to draw the line. 

_. Save a few passing references to the Cassiterides, or so, 
called “ tin islands,” which are obviously confined to the 
S.W. corner of Britain, all is darkness until the date ‘of 
Julius Czesar’s commentaries, 

The authentic history of London commences with the 
foundation of Colonia Augusta by the Romans, but I con- 
tend for a precursor thereof; and, following Mr. Winters, 
I propose trying to build up a valid theory for a pre-historic 
‘London, which some doubt, and others deny the very exis- 
tence of, out of the materials left by Czesar. 

_ Czesar landed on the S.E. coast of Britain, and marched 
inland, crossing the Thames at Coway stakes. He makes no 
mention of any city in the modern sense of that term, but 
remarks that the natives had strongholds of the nature of 
stockades, to which they retired to shelter when pressed. 
His words are, Bk. v. § 12, ‘the inhabitants are countless, 
their buildings [zedificia] numerous, and resemble those of 
Gaul, with much cattle.’”” ‘The Britons call it a town, 
[oppidum] when they have defended intricate woods with 
, —— {vallo—wall or mound] and a trench [fossa, ze. 

itch}. 

Conar took advantage of an internecine dispute concern- 
ing a tribe called the Trinobantes, and involving a native 
leader named Cassivellaunus. Trinobantes is most undoubt- 
edly a form of Tre-novantes, being really, as I conceive, a 
Welsh compound Latinized; i.e. Tre-Newydd or New- 
town; newydd-novant. These British tribes, as Czesar 
states, had sprung from the Continent; so that this new- 
town, of the tribe of Trinobantes, may have originated with 

the aboriginal inhabitants of Treves, a town on the Moselle, 
called Tre-virorum, 7.¢. the town of the natives. ‘ Tre” isa 
very ancient Celtic root; and we see by a reference to 





* “In Drenthe, one of the least wealthy provinces of Holland, are 
fifty-four megalithic monuments formed of huge boulders, and re- 
bling our « lechs, They are locally known as ‘ Hunnebedden,’ 

or ‘ Huns beds.’ 


“In 1868, the attention.of the States of Drenthe and of the Dutch 
Government was called to the destruction of these remains in a 
pamphlet, published by Mr. Olderhuis Gratama, member of the pro- 
vincial States. About the same time Mr. J. L. Gregory was a 
pointed the King’s Commissioner or Governor of Drenthe; fun 
were placed at his disposal by the Government, and, by the exercise 
of tact and good management, he has secured either for the province 
or for the Government forty-one of these monuments. 

“A qu — plot is purchased, leaving room to walk round 
the cromlech, the corners are marked by posts, and a narrow road- 
way is secured leading to the nearest highway. The care of the 
remains is confided to a commission at Assen, the capital of Drenthe, 
and their preservation is recommended to the burgomasters of the 
communes in which they are situate.”—A, W. Franks in the Zimes, 





Troyes* in France, anciently Tri-cassium, how the word came 
to resemble the Troy of fable. 

Most probably there was also a Gaelic settlement at Llyn- 
dune, which Latinized as Londinium became London ; 
named ftom a lake city in the swamps of Southwark. The 
river just here must have spread out very wide before it 
became restrained by the Roman embankments, and there 
would be room for both settlements on its opposite banks, 
Czesar did not come within twenty miles of the spot: he 
crossed the river at Coway stakes, marched N.E., and 
overtook Cassivellaunus at Cashiobury, near Watford, Herts ; 
and the non-mention of anything that can be construed 4s 
London, by Czsar, does not disprove its existence. He 
knew, of course, that the Trinobantes had an “ oppidum ;” 
but he did not visit it, nor has he told us where it was 
situated. 

A. H. 





BURY FAIR IN THE PAST, 
By J. C. Forp, Esq. 


For the first time during the long period of nearly six hun- 
dred years, Angel Hill is clear this roth day of October, 
1871. Bury Fair, once celebrated throughout England, has, 
by a decree of the Home Secretary, ceased to exist. Closely 
connected with the third largest monastery in the kingdom, 
it long continued the rendezvous of the aristocracy and 
gentry of the Eastern division of England ; and at a much 
later period was considered so far respectable that people 
well-to-do were pleased to journey hitherward in order to 
visit it. But a time arrived when it rapidly degenerated, and 
the fall of Bury Fair was at length brought about by the 
inhabitants themselves, who have put in force the uncom- 
promising provisions of a recent Act of Parliament. It only 
remains, therefore, for us to take a hasty glance at its past 
glories before bidding it farewell for ever. 

The first fair recorded was that granted by Henry I. to 
Abbot Anselm and the monastery at the Feast of St. James, 
at which the merchants of London afterwards claimed to be 
“quit of toll; ” but the Fair of St. Matthew, the doom of 
which has just been sealed, was granted by Henry III. 
about the year 1272, in this wise: This King, returning from 
Norwich, where he had been to settle a riot with the citizens, 
stayed at Bury Abbey on his way back to London, and 
offered his devotions at the Shrine‘of St. Edmund. Here, 
at the request of the Abbot, Simon de Lutene—(or Luton, 
or Luyton, or Cutton, as he has been called)—he granted a 
charter: for a fair to be held annually without the precincts 
of the monastery, three days before and three days after the 
Feast of St. Matthew, such request having been supple- 
mented by the ‘‘ Abbot and convent presenting his Majesty 
with 120 marks towards the marriage of his sister Isabella 
with Frederic, Emperor of Germany.” It came to pass, 
however, that in consequence of the sole government of this 
fair by the steward of the abbot, with the tolls, the licensing 
of booths, the inspecting of weights and measures, and other 
privileges, vested in the monastery, the burghers of St. 
Edmund’s-Bury became so enraged that in 1327 they sacked 
the Abbey, when the charter of this fair, with many others, 
was carried away, and thetownsmen extorted another, favour- 
able to the township, from Richard de Draughton, 18th 
Abbot ; but Edward III. having declared this instrument 
void, the fair was afterwards held by prescription, and the 
monks made a considerable revenue in vows, masses, and 
offerings to the shrine of the saint. ‘ Dan John Lydgate,” 
monk of Bury, wrote a Latin poem on Bury fair in 1435. 
Later there came to this fair “‘a great concourse of ladies 
and gentlemen from various parts of England,” Mary Tudor, 
said to have been “ one of the most beautiful women of her 
time,’”’ from her manor of Westhorpe, perchance from her 








* This town, it is, has given us a standard of “ Troy” weight, 
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“happy house in Tooley Street,” or her resideace at West 
Stow, with the Duke of Suffolk, her husband, amongst the 
number. The Dowager Queen had ‘a magnificent tent 
erected for her reception, with a splendid retinue and a band 
of music to attend in order to recreate and divert the numer- 
ous persons of distinction who resorted hither to pay their 
respects to Her Majesty;’’ and minstrels, jugglers, and 
mountebanks performed. The abbot kept open table for 
the nobles, other guests being entertained by the monks in 
the refectory. At the dissolution of the monastery, in 1539, 
John Reeve alias Melford, having surrendered and moved 
to the house in Crown Street in which he died, the alder- 
man became lord of the fair, and received the tolls; and later, 
James I. gave the reversion of this fair, with the markets in 
fee farm to the Corporation, If the fair suffered much in 
consequence of losing the patronage and protection of the 
monks we cannot say; for many along year afterwards 
little can be gathered; but certain it is that two centuries 
later its glory had not departed, as the following extracts 
will show :— 


BURY FAIR. A Comady, as it is acted by his Majesty’s Servants. 
Written by. Tuo. Suapwett, Servant to his Majesty. London: 
Printed for Fam-s Knapton, at the Crown, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1689. Dedicated to the Earl of Dorset and Middlesex. 


Actr. Scene 1.—Wildish and his Valet dressing him. 
Val—Now I hope, Sir, you will acknowledge you see a sweet 
Town, clean, and finely Scituated, in a delicate Air: here I was 
Born, here I Suck’d my first Breath. 
. * * * * * * 
You may say what you please of me, Sir, but there are so many fine 
Gentlemen and Ladies, so Gallant, and so well bred, we call it 
little London ; and it out does St. Fames’s Square, and all the Squares, 
in Dressing and Breeding; nay, even the Court itself, under the 
Rose. 
. * . . 
Trim.—It is impossible that we of Bury, who I may say with 
modesty enough, have no small Fame for Breeding and Civility, can 
ever be so obnoxious to that Stupidity, or neglect of either, as not to 
value the great Honour done to us and the cohonestation of us, by 
your arrival at Bury at this time of the Fair: Which will add to the 
wonted gayety and splendour of the Place and Season. 


Act 2. 


Scene 1.—Scens the Fatr, with a great many Shops aud 
Shows, and ali sorts of People walking up and down. 


Mrs. Fantast and Gertrude Mashk'd. 


Gert.—’Tis pleasant to observe the mixture of People here. 

Mrs. Fan.—Ah, how pleasant ’twould be, if none but the Beau 
monde made their promenade here! but I hate the CanazZ/e. 

Milliner.—What d’ye lack, Ladies? fine Mazarine Hoods, Fon- 
tanges, Girdles, Sable Tippets, choice of fine Gloves and Ribbands. 

Hoster.—Stockings, Silk Stockings; choice of Silk Stockings: very 
fine Silk Stockings. 

Perfumer.—All\ sorts of Essences, Perfumes, Pulvilio’s, Sweet- 
bags, Perfum’d Boxes for your Hoods and Gloves, all sorts of sweets 
for your Linnen, Portugal sweets to burn in your Chamber. What 
d’ye lack? What d’ye buy? 2 % 

* * 


Indian Gown-man.—Fine morning Gowns, very rich /ndian stuffs ; 
choice of fine Atlasses ; fine morning Gowns. 

Goldsmith.—Will you please to Raffle for a Tea-pot, a pair of 
Candlesticks, a couple of Sconces? 


The Shop-keepers cry all their Goods agatn, one after another; and 

then all together. 

1. Woman.—Fine mellow Pears ; fine Burgamy Pears, fine Vorwich 
ears. 

2. Wom.—Fine Ginger-bread ; very good Ginger-bread. 


They all cry their Wares. E yo several Fack Puddings, and give 
apers. 


x. Pud.—A very good Monster! a very pretty delicate Monster: 
the like ne’er seen in England! The Monster is just now beginning. 
_ 2. Pud.—Pimper le Pimp, the High German Juggler! pray walk 
in, and take your places ; 'tis the last time of Showing this morning. 


1. Pud.—A most delicious dainty Monster, the most delightful 
Monster, the prettiest Monster ever was seen! The most admirable! 
The most incomparable Monster ! 


The Comedy, which has Five Acts, concludes with— 


_Oldwit.—Call in the Fiddlers: I am Transported! Iam all Air! 
Sirrah, & you and set the Bells a-going in both Churches: Call in 
all my Neighbours, I’ll have him hang’d that’s Sober to Night; let 


awake. Here are the Fiddles: fall to Dancing presently; lose no 
time. 
Let all this Night be spent in Mirth and Wine. 
Let’s lose no part of it in beastly Sleep. 
This is the happy’st Day of all my Life ; 
I've found my Daughter, and have lost my Wife. 


The Magna Britannia, 1721, says the Fair 


“Ts famous all over England, not so much for merchandizes as for 
the company. the neighbouring nobility and gentry come to 
it every afternoon, as the Duke and Duchess of Grafton, the Lord 
and Lady Cornwallis, the family of the late Lord Jermin, many 
knights and gentlemen of estates, and with them an infinite number 
of knights’ and gentlemen’s daughters from Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, 
and Suffolk, who come here to market, and that not in vain, for this 
Fair seldom concludes without some considerable matches or in- 
treagues, very advantageous to the knights errant who venture them- 
selves. The diversions of this Fair are raffling, till it is time to go to 
the comedy, which is acted every night; which being ended, the 
company goes to the Assemblies, which are always in some gentle- 
man’s house or other during the Fair.” 


In “(The Suffolk MERCURY: or St. Edmund's Bury 
POST,” for Sept. 28, 1730, there is an advertisement that 
‘James Hebert, Mercer and Weaver, from the Red Lyon 
and Star, in Fenchurch Street, London, is come to his 
Shop, the Corner of the Cook Row, in Bury, during the 
time of the Fair, with newest fashioned silks, &c.”” Mrs, 
Johnson, from London, likewise announces that she is at 
her shop in Bury Fair, and “ sells Elecumpane, Fanegrick, 
Pickles, and Turmrick.”’ 

In the year 1731, when Sylvanus Urban, Gent., appeared 
in the 1st vol. of the Gentleman’s Magazine, there is, at 
P- 445, the following poem, which introduces the ladies of 
many of the leading county families :— 


“ Pocm on the Ladies at Bury Fair. 


** On neighbouring Ickwortn, when we cast an Eye, 
Sweetness and Majesty we there descry ; 
As Vesta chaste. bright as th’ /da/ian Queen, 
In radiant Anna they are always seen. 
In Empire, too, as uncontrouled she sways, 
While Curd all that she directs obeys. 
If next we turn our Views to Cutrorp Shades, 
Cornwallis shines among our Suffolk Maids ; 
Blooming and young, our Transports she inspires, 
And kindles in each Breast resistless fires. 
There 7hornAil/ now, here both the Mordens biaze, 
Who quickly will from hence withdraw their rays ; 
They in each Glance, each Motion, throw a Dart, 
Yet we rejoice e’en while we feel the Smart. 
We willingly our Hearts to them resign, 
Whose Aspects and whose Air are so divine. 
If Lhad Wad/er’s smoothness, Granville’s fire, 
To write of Wyn and Aston I'd aspire; 
But should my verses e’er so much commend, 
All my Encomiums they would far transcend. 
Trophies by Barker won to all are known, 
’Scaping no observation—éut her own. 
Britiffe, both Bacons, next demand my strains, 
The wonders they of Vorfolk's verdant Plains. 
Oh! happy Village that in which they dwell 
Whom Nature form’d so greatly to excell. 
I need not mention Stiles or Fohnson's Fame, 
Whose Conquest London loudly might proclaim; 
Did they not thither much too soon return, 
With equal Flames for them we here should burn. 
The wounds which Booth here gives we must endure, 
When she has left us who those Wounds can cure ? 
Whate’er we suffer we should ne’er complain, 
If the Physician she to ease our pain, 
To pleasing Strange I next direct my lays, 
Who merits all, but needs no Muse’s Praise; 
When she is near, our Fancy she must strike, 
And we most Judgment show when we most like. 
When Gorday and both A fiecks hence retire, 

Joys that are vast will then, alas! expire. 

Could Bury the whole year these Nymphs retain, 

Venus would keep her Court here, they her Train, 

But that we may not be o’erwhelm’d with Grief, 

When absent they, others will bring Relief. 

For still here Monk, who's chearful, easy, gay, . 

Will darkest Clouds dispel, and make our Day. 

Her Sister differs, but as Sisters should— 

She graver is, but, like her, wise Tt ’ 

Bowes, Barnardiston, Baker, either Spring, 

Prim, Aden, Brown, and Raymonds we may sing.” 


‘ections in all these abound, 
Srifasw found 


Such rare 
Their eq scarcely are 
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Colman and Yames, another Bowes, each West, 
Still flourish here, and hence we're amply blest ; 
While Turner, Howel, Evans are in Sight, 
With Afacro, they ne’er fail to give Delight.” 


And from the same magazine for 1735—the year, by-the-by, 
when four men and one woman were condemed to death at 
the March Assizes, at Bury—are the following lines relating 
to the two great governing houses of Suffolk :— 


* On Lady Caroline and Lady Isabella Fitzroy, at the Assembly, in 
ury, September the 29th, 1735- 


“‘ While two illustrious maids, divinely fair, 
Both Nature’s boast, and her peculiar care, 
In early years of life much more engage 
Than tecarende of their sex in riper age; 
While when their dancing motions we descry, 
Which always charm every judicious eye, 
Those whom they’re known to gaze with high delight, 
And in all strangers they surprize excite. 

Yet soon it ends in them who most admire, 
Whene’er inform’d that Gra/fon is their sire— 
Grafton whose birth deriv’d from Aer who shines, 
And triumphs over death in Granville’s lines. 
From Helen was Hermione’s descent, 

“Eneas \ustre to Julus lent. 

Thus in their progeny renew’d were seen 

The look commanding and the graceful mien. 

As this by Greek and Roman bards of old 

Has been in most enchanting numbers told, 

So shou’d it be by Britrsh poets sung, 

Whence Caroline and /sabella sprung ; 

And where this justly is transmitted down, 
There shou’d recorded live their own renown, 
Where the perfections in which they excell 

By such related, and describ’d as well— 

ere every beauty that they have displaid, 

Of verse sublime the fav’rite subject made, 
Were Caroline’s majestick aspect trac’d, 

And sweetness, with which /sabeZ/a’s grac’d, 
Were dazzling splendour that’s in both beheld, 
In strains but equal to the theme reveal’d— 
Then ages hence readers will bless the day 
When these bright nymphs in the beau-monde bore sway 
Where all were proud each charmer to obey.” 


“On Lady Anne Hervey, at * 


1 


e Assembly in Bury, at the time of 
e Fair. 
“‘ Amidst excessive pleasure and delight, 
In Bury Fair, where beauties charmed the sight, 
Something which greatly cou’d our minds annoy, 
Molested, for some time, the general joy. 
What here I mean is easily explained— 
Hervey, by sickness, was at home detain’d; 
Her, many days, we mist, whose lovely face 
Has from each parent some resembling grace; 
Whose extreme courteousness and mien genteel 
Her stem and education both reveal ; 
Who, as she mixes dignity and ease, 
Like those she sprung from, never fails to please, 
With reason, therefore, we might well regret 
The charmer’s absence, and complain of fate, 
But when at last the radiant maid was seen, 
Our sky then look’d, without a cloud, serene, 
Then Bury’s bliss complete was echo’d round, 
Assemblies ending with her presence crown’d.” 


“4 Very Brief Account of Bury Fair” is communicated 
A a resident Cantab to an absent member of his College, 
ated October 18, 1750, as follows :— 


“ Three friends and myself got to Bury in the evening, and went the 
same night to the play, which, as it was then the heigh tof the Fair, 
was acted everynight. Herel met our fellow-collegiate, who pressed 
me much to go home with him, but I could not leave my fellow 
travellers. The next | we walked about the town, which is 
the prettiest I ever saw. The streets all cut each other at right 
angles, and are very neat and spacious, the houses grand and belong- 
ing to many of the nobility and gentry. On the whole, Bury seems 
deservedly called the Montpelier of ye The Fair too seems to 
be very justly termed the —- in the ange for the company 
that frequents it. The Duke of Grafton, Lord Cornwallis, Bord 
Hervey, are the constant ornaments of the Fair, besides an innu- 
merable concourse of Knights and Esquires, with their wives and 
daughters, from Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and all parts of Suffolk.” 


Despite the Suffolk roads, which Arthur Young, in his 
Six Weeks’ Tour,in 1767 described as terrible, especially the 
**execrable muddy road from Bury to Sudbury,” we learn— 


‘Now is the season, when the sprightly fair 
In shining crowds to Bury town repair.” _ 


The Bury Post, 1782—1784 inclusive, contains the fol- 
owing announcements concerning the Fair :— 


“Our Fair is expected to be exceedingly brilliant, most of the 
rivate lodgings in town being already taken by persons of the first 
ashion and consequence.” 

“A great deal of fashionable company have attended our Fair, and 


the Assemblies have been uncommonly brilliant,” 


“It is confidently reported that the Duchess Dowager of Chandos, 


the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, the Hon. Mr. Fitzroy, his 
new-married Lady, and several other persons of distinction, intend 
honouring the ensuing Fair with their presence.” 


‘*The Prince of Wales has taken the seat of Sir Charles Banbury, 
Bart., at Mildenhall (formerly the residence of Sir Thos. Hanmer) 


as an occasional retreat for. the shooting season ; and we are in- 
formed he means to pay a visit to Bury sometime during the ensuing 


Fair.” 


The same journal, of October 21, 1783, says :—‘On 
Monday last the Alderman and the rest of the Corporation 
walked in procession, according to annual custom, and pro- 
claimed our Fair which begins to-morrow (Thursday).” 
The Alderman, Matthias Wright, Esq., with his gold chain 
of office, attended by his sword-bearer and serjeants-at-mace, 
with some of the capital burgesses and the Corporation, 
made a goodly show, and this custom has been observed 
— by year until recent times. The ceremonial was fol- 
owed by a sausage luncheon at the “ Bailiff’s Booth ”—(the 
last municipal banquet of this kind occurred during the 
Mayoralty of Thomas Bridgman, Esq., in 1844)—and the 
Fair, composed of several rows of booths, assigned re- 
spectively to the traders of London, Norwich, Ipswich, 
Colchester, the Dutch, and other foreigners, was declared 
open. 

Quoting from the Bury Post, 1783, we find that the 
«« Assemblies’ for the ensuing Fair were fixed on the fol- 
lowing days: Monday, October 6; Wednesday, October 8; 
Friday, October 10; Monday, October 13; ,Wednesday, 
October 15; together with the following announcement ;— 
“ Public breakfasts as usual at the Assembly House. The Assem- 
blies are fixed as above on account of being between the two meetings 
at Newmarket. The nobility and gentry are requested to observe 
that the rst week’s assemblies are generally the most attended. 
**Lorp CorRNWALLIS? 
“Capt. Ropinson § 
Mr. Philip Winterflood, a well-known character in St. 
Edmund’s-Bury, kept the Assembly House down to the year 
1777. There is a coloured caricature, by Yates, 1783, of 
Mr. Philip Winterflood, Probably this worthy. 

The following announcement indicates that then, as now, 
great attention was paid to the coiffure:— 

** Warp, Ladies’ Hair Dresser, from St. James’s, London, and 
Milsom St., Bath, begs leave to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry 
that he intends being at Mr. Wyman’s, Cook Row, Bury, during the 
Fair. * ® N.B. Very elegant flowers, feathers, and plumes, of 
the newest patterns, remarkably cheap, and every article to compleat 
a lady’s head-dress in the genteelest taste.” 

Again, Mesnard, ladies’ hair dresser, from Princes-street, 
Cavendish-square, “‘ intends being in Bury at the ensuing 
fair, with a great variety of braids and cushions;” and 
other advertisements indicate the variety of wares vended 
in the fair. For instance, T. Wheatley, silk-mercer, from 
Covent Garden, exhibits “ Rich modes and sattins for 
cloaks in the Long Row at Bury fair;” G. Pears, from 
London, “shows in the Sguare, amongst other rich mercery, 
Prince’s stuffs, and Florentine silks and sattins for gentlce 
men’s waistcoats and breeches.” TT. Jones, silk mercer, 
fearful that his friends should fail to find him, advertises that 
he has removed “ from the Long Row into the Square ; ”’ 
Wm. Peroun has engaged the “ Tiled Booth in the centre 
of the Fair.” Not to be outdone by the foreigners, ‘ John 
Thrupp, at the Three Pigeons in Cook Row,” advertises 
cheap haberdashery, &c. 

For amusement we find that “ Mr. O’Burne, the noted 
and most wonderfully astonishing Irish giant, is just arrived, 
and may be seen in a magnificent caravan on Angel Hill 
during the Fair. Mr. O’Burne is a curiosity certainly more 
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to public view in this or any other kingdom since the days 
of Goliah.” Likewise “‘ Miss Hawtin, the celebrated Coven- 
try Young Lady, born without arms,” &c ; ‘* admission Is., 
a price by no means adequate to such curiosities.” G. Pid- 
cock exhibits “ The He Tiger ;”’ the “ Amazing Porcupine ;” 
the “ Female Oran Outang;” and the “real daughter” of 
the said Oran Outang. ‘The Pelican of the Wilderness ” 
may likewise be seen, and “ the Noted Male Fairy.” Ina 
commodious caravan on Angel Hill may be seen “ The 
Royal Lion from the Tower.,,..,No other lion travels the 
Kingdom ; though there are many different animals at this 
time shown for lions they are creatures of a different spe- 
cies.’ “Mr, Boruwalaski, the celebrated Polish Dwarf,” 
exhibits himself near the Church Gate for Is. ; his Memoirs 
are to be had for §s., his likeness for 2s. 6d. (total 8s. 6d. !) 
“up to Sunday next, and no longer.” Also an exhibition 
of stained glass at a ‘‘ genteel house” on Angel Hill, next 
to Anderson’s Coffee House. . 


In September, 1785, there is the following announce- 
ment :-— 

“We hear by last post that the astonishing animal, the Scientiric 
or Learnep PIG, who has so long and so deservedly engaged the 
attention of the nobility and gentry at Charing Cross, London, and 
afterwards at Sadler’s Wells, where he also gained universal ap- 
plause to the end of the season, intends to visit this town ina few 
days, on his way to Norwich, and it is not doubtful but the wonderful 

erformance of this sagacious creature will meet with the same appro- 
bation and esteem in this polite place as in the metropolis, for we 
know of no age or country that has, at any period, produced the 
like, 

In 1786 his Majesty’s Servants performed Venice Preserved 
for the benefit of persons confined in Bury Gaol for small 
debts, in the new Theatre which Adams, of the Adelphi, 
had erected a few years before. The following concise an- 
nouncement also appears :— 


“Theatre, Bury, opens on Wednesday, Oct, 10, 1792, with the Road 
to Ruin.” 


And in connection with the above we note that— 


“The well-known High Flyers [walnuts], so much esteemed by 
the nobility, gentry, and others, are this year sold by Henry Fulcher, 
at his house in Eastgate st., or at his shop at the bottom of the 
Cook Row, and at the Theatre, every evening, by the person who 
sells fruit there.” 

—Plays were also sometimes acted at the Shire House. 

In 1802 there is an item in the accounts of the Bury Incor- 
poration: ‘14 constables received a gratuity of 5s. each for 
their extra trouble during the Fair.” 

The Fair was kept ‘‘on that spacious plain, Angel Hill, 
betwixt the gate of the Abbey and the town.” See Ken- 
dall’s two fine prints, published by I. Kendall, Dec, 1, 1774, 
dedicated to the Duchess of Grafton. 

No account of Bury Fair would be complete if mention 
were not made of the famous Bazaars which were occasion- 
ally held at the Guildhall, in aid of the funds of the Suffolk 
General Hospital, when large sums of money were raised, at 
that held October 12 and 14, 1833, the following ladies had 
stalls; the Marchioness of Bristol, patroness; Countess of 
Euston; Lady Blake and Mrs, Bennet; Mrs. Heigham; 
Mrs. Colvile; Mrs. Hallifax; Mrs. Powell; Mrs. Rushbrooke; 
Mrs. Wilson; Miss Pyke and Miss Surtees; Mrs. Stutter; 
Mrs, Merest; Misses Godfrey; Misses Greene; Misses Cole; 
Mrs. Cocksedge; Mrs. H. Isaacson; Mrs, Braddock, A 
ground plan of the Guildhall, showing the stalls, &c., was 
engraved for the occasion. At this Bazaar, which included 
two baskets, partly made by the Queen, the receipts reached 
16061. 145. 

To come to a period within easy memory, however, many 
now living remember when “ John and Mary’s Day” and 
‘* Full Fair Day ” were anxiously looked forward to; when 
the Squares were filled with jewellery, rich furs, French and 
German cloaks, “to be seen or sold”’ as was said a century 
before ; ” dolls and other toys in abundance for “< fairings ;” 
and though last, not least, the seductive gingerbread ; when 
the ancient Court of Pie Poudre sat at the Bull Inn, and 


Angel Hill was crowded with shows of giants and dwarfs, 
fat women, and other interesting persons in an abnormal 
condition ; with dancing-places, the noted Darby's amongst 
the number ; swinging-boats, &c., and booths that supplied 
hot sausages as fast as they could be got from frying pans 
without number, as well as the beer wherewith to wash 
them down ; when a vast concourse of people filled the hill 
far down into old ‘‘ Mustow;” when all the public-houses 
within the townshop were filled ; when Punch was constant, 
and often in duplicate ; when African jugglers appeared in 
the streets, with their marvellous tricks; when Madame 
Tussaud invited ‘‘all who possessed any taste”’ to visit her 
exhibition ; and when the great Brewer’s dramatic establish- 
ment held its own against all comers, and the public eye 
was gladdened by the dramatis persone on the stage while 
the house filled. Under Mrs. Brewer’s management, as we 
remember it, nothing came amiss, from Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, to the tragedy of the Red Barn, when Maria 
Martin was shot about once an hour on market nights, 
Nor ought it to be forgotten that Mrs. Brewer herself could 
take a leading character at a pinch, after she had carefully 
counted the money taken. There were also a host. of fat 
— peep-shows, and other minor entertainments of that 
class, 

For some years, however, this once great mart, which took a 
month to build and a week to clear away, has been a nuisance 
—a disreputable accumulation of old boards and weather- 
beaten canvass. Every anniversary was supposed to be its 
last, but it still held out, and like the man at Tyburn, 
“often took leave, but was loth to depart.” The “ Fairs’ 
Act, 1871,” has, however, settled it for all time. The archi- 
tect of its better days retired a few years since to the Bu 
Workhouse, and has outlived what he once took so muc 
pride to build. “ Calves’ Tail Fair,” has been long defunct, 
without any necessity for recourse to the London Gazette, 
and all that now remains for us to do is to take a respectful 
leave of the old “ October Fair,” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


[The Editor will be glad to receive Correspondence on Archao-+ 
logical matters, and information of discoveries of antiqutties, ace 
companied with drawings of objects, when of sufficient interest, for 
sllustration.] 





DOGS BURIED AT THE FEET OF BISHOPS, 
Zo the Editor of “‘ THE ANTIQUARY.” 


S1Rr,—I notice in the report of the annual meeting of the 
Somerset Archzological Society which appeared in the 
ANTIQUARY of September 23, there was a discussion on the 
signification of the figures of animals at the feet of the re- 
cumbent figures on tombs, and that Preb. Scarth had been 
informed of a custom in the Isle of Man to place a dog at 
the feet of such figures. There appears to have been some 
mistake with regard to the information which Preb. Scarth 
had received of the custom in the Isle of Man. It was not 
the figure of a dog at the recumbent figure on a tomb that 
had been discovered, but the bones of a dog buried at the 
foot of a bishop. 

It was in this way—in making some repairs in the ruins of 
St. German’s Cathedral at Peal, which was rebuilt by 
Bishop Simon, who died in 1245, and was buried in his 
cathedral, it was found necessary to remove some of the 
débris which had accumulated in the chancel, and in clearing 
one of the arched recesses on the north side of the chancel, 
a full skeleton, perfect in all its parts, was discovered, which 
appeared to have been partially embedded in, and the cavity 
of the body filled with some preservative composition, 
There is every reason to believe from the position they were 
found in, that these are the remains of Bishop Simon, 
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It is somewhat remarkable that near the feet of the bishop 
were found the remains of a dog, the jaw bones and some 
of the teeth being quite perfect. Another of these recesses 
had been previously opened and in it were found human 
remains in a tolerably perfect state, and at the same time 
the remains of a dog were observed along with the human 
bones, 

The remains of a dog have been found in the graves of 
Knight Templars, one at Danebury near Chelmsford, the 
other at Slindon in Sussex—these are the only instances I 
am aware of—can any reason be assigned for this custom ? 
The question is one which is not unworthy of inquiry, and 
I should be glad to have a solution suggested. 


WILLIAM HARRISON, 


Rock Mount, St. Fohn’s, Isle of Man. 
October 16, 1871. 





THE COMBS GLASS. 
70 the Editor of “ THe ANTIQUARY.” 
$1r,—Your readers may, perhaps, be glad to know that I 
have drawings of the whole of the Combs Glass, executed by 
Mr. H. Watling of Earl Stonham. He has also completed 
for me the fine series, thirty-two figures, of great historical 
interest, at Long Melford, and three beautiful examples at 
Bardwell. I have retained his exclusive services, being 
desirous of forming a collection of little known specimens of 
glass and fresco work, If, therefore, any of your readers, f 
knowing of interesting examples in East Anglia, will send 
notice of the locality to the address given below, they will 
confer a great favour upon, 
Yours faithfully, 
JOHN PIGGOT, Jun., F.R.S.A. 
The Elms, Ulting, Maldon. 








ANCIENT LONDON. 
To the Editor of “‘ THE ANTIQUARY.” 

S1r,—It must appear to many of your readers who have 
paid any attention to this subject, very singular that there 
should exist in the present day, an antiguary who imagines 
the information to be found in ‘The Chron. of Kings of 
Brit.” on “ Ancient London,” worthy of his serious atten- 
tion, and of being conveyed as “‘ new” to those who may 
chance to read it in your valuable journal. Mr. W. Winters 
was, perhaps, informed for the first time in reading that 
production (Qua@re by whom). The whole of the extract, 
almost word for word, is found in Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
who gathered the germs of his British History from Nen- 
nius, To what extent, however, he may be indebted to the 
latter chronicler, I shall not undertake to say. The Trajan 
fable has been discarded years ago, and for any one to enter- 
tain it as historical truth, is a sure sign of laxity of common 
information. It will occupy too much of your space, and of 
my time, to enter into the pros and cons, but Mr, W. 
Winters may peruse with considerable profit, the following 
works out of the scores that the subject of Pre and Post- 
Roman Early British History, and Fables, has given rise 
to:—*‘*Nennius. Gruffydd ab, Arthur, better known as 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. Brutty Tywysogion, M ian 
Archxology,” in 2 Vols. ‘Stephens’ Literature of the 
Kymry Jolo Manuscript,” (Welsh MSS. Society’s publi- 
cation) ; Jones’s, “ Vestiges of the Gael;” ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Councils and Documents relating to Great Britain by Had- 
don and Stubbs,” Vol. 1; ‘‘ Grote’s History of Greece,” Vol. 
1 ; Tylor’s “ Primitive Culture,” Vol. 1, page 362; ‘‘ Sharon 
Turner’s Vindication,” Leland ; Abbé de la Rue’s “ Histori- 
cal Essay on the Bards, Jougleurs and Trouveres, Norman 
and Anglo-Norman ;’’ ‘* William of Malmsbury.” 

The above, as will be apparent, is a very ae list, and 


chronology. If Mr. Winters, after studying these authorities, 
thinks the mythical account of Brutus of value, I shall only 
feel too glad to give my best attention to his reasons for so 


doing. 
JOHN JEREMIAH. 


43, Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, £.C. 
October 24, 1871. 





“INSCRIBED CROMLECHS.” (?) 
To the Editor of “* THE ANTIQUARY.” 

S1r,—In attempting to reply to Mr. E. H. W. Dunkin’s 
queries in the Antiquary, October 7th, I shall first call his 
attention to the difference between the inscription given by 
him, and the version as found in the Arch. Camb,, Old 
Series I., p. 429. He says the wording on the Newborough 
stone is * . , . . FILIVS VLRICI EREXIT 
HUNC LAPIDEM,” whereas the apparently more correct 
reading is the following, both in shape and wording :— 

N 


I 
FILIUS 
CUUR 
CINI 


I accept this form as being correct, because the Arch, 
Camb. is one of the highest authorities on Welsh archeology, 
and further, it-is printed in the “‘ Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents relating to Great Britain,” by Haddon and 
Stubbs, Vol, I., p. 628, 1869, which is also a work founded 
upon the most reliable authorities. There can be no 
question as.to the identity of the inscription and stone, there 
being only one in the neighbourhood of Newborough, at 
Bronweg, bearing an inscription. I here speak in accord- 
ance with the latest authorities, who do not notice any 
other inscribed remain in that part of Wales.* 

With regard to the derivation of the word Cromlech or 
Crwnlech, there is the same uncertainty surrounding it as 
there unfortunately is about nearly all things peculiarly 
Keltic, especially so with Keltic words. But thus much seems 
decided: Cromlech is either derived from the Welsh crom 
= bending, bowed, and Jlech, a flag or flat stone; or from 
the Welsh croman, Gaelic, cromadh,a roof or vault, and 
clach (G.), llech (W.), a stone.t The former derivation 
will better suit the case in question, and it is probably this 
view which Stukeley had in describing the “ Friar’s Heel” 
as a crumleche, It must be borne in mind that archeology 
or, better, antiquarianism, in Stukeley’s time, was extremely 
loose in its phraseology, and our distinctions were not then 
regarded. Further, a mere upright fragment is, no doubt, 
in many cases, the only remnant left of a built cromlech, 
and that its name, cromlech, was, in the memory of man, 
the true one; the wtc/isation (pardon the expression) of the 
larger stones of many remains for building purposes, and 
road-repairing, is too well known. 

The Newborough inscription is stated by Mr. Dunkin to 
belong to the Romano-British period. It is thought to be- 
long to the period when Britain was under Saxon and Irish 
influence, c. A.D. 700—1100.} 

There is acromlech at Llanhamlech, in Brecknockshire, 
called 7Zy Jiityd, or Illtyd’s House, upon which are incised 
numerous small crosses, but no inscription.§ At St. Clere, 





*Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of Wales, Vol. II., Art. “News 
borough.” Arch. Camb. : Old Series. 

+ Pre-historic Annals of Scotland, by D. Wilson, Vol. I., p. 95. 

+ Haddon & Stubbs, p. 628. 





the names have only occurred to me without any order in 


4 Haddon & Stubbs, B; 169, note. Arch. Camb.: O.S.1V., p. 331% 
loa Topographical Dictionary of Wales, Vol. 1., Art. “ Brecknock- 
shire.”’ 
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in Cornwall, there is, in the churchyard, upon one of three 
stones, and surrounded by a rectangular sudcus, the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

DONIERTA ROGAVIT PRO ANIMA. 

The date is about A.D, 875—890. There is, or was, a 
cruciform chamber underground, below the stones, and 
interlaced knotwork upon them.* I cannot find any bona 
Jide inscribed cromlechs beyond the above-mentioned 
questionable ones, but of upright monoliths there are many. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN JEREMIAH, 

43, Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 

October 14th, 1871. 


AN IRON COFFIN. 
To the Editor of “THE ANTIQUARY.” 


S1r,—In a recent number of THE ANTIQUARY, Mr. W. 
Winters makes inquiries for instances of interment in ron 
—. Iam glad to be able to inform him that in 1817 
while digging a grave in the churchyard at Mevagissey, a 
fishing town on the south coast of Cornwall, the sexton 
came upon an /von coffin, but it was much decayed. In 
Sussex iron grave slabs were formerly much in use, when 
the iron trade was in a flourishing state in the county. 
Iron coffins may also have been used, but I cannot call to 
mind any instance of their discovery. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


October 31, 1871. E, H. W. DUNKIN, 





FINES, AMERCIAMENTS, AND OBLATAS, 
Zo the Editor of “THE ANTIQUARY.” 


This latter term appears to mean things offered in the 
Exchequer, or old debts brought from past years, and put to 
the account of the present sheriff. The ancient records of 
the Exchequer still furnish us with a variety of accounts (as 
singular as they are numerous) respecting the fines and 
amerciaments levied in early days on.certain individuals, 
some of which were extremely heavy. These fines, however, 
were regulated according to the aggravation of the offence, 
as well as quality and condition of the parties, and numerous 
other circumstances. In this instance it is noticeable that the 
Magna Charta determines that no man shall have a larger 
amerciament imposed upon him than his personal estate or 
circumstances will bear, saving to the landholder his content- 
ment or land, to the trader his merchandise, and to the coun- 
tryman his wainage, or agricultural implements, &c. It is 
generally in law called.a “‘ pecuniary mulct,” so termed because 
it was said finem facere de transgressione—to make an end 
of the transgression. It seems that the early kings of England 
put themselves entirely on a level with the barbarous Oriental 
sovereigns, whom no man must approach without a present ; 
who sell their good offices, and who intrude into a variety of 
other matter beneath their position in order to extort money. 
The barons of the Exchequer to wit, the first nobility of the 
kingdom, were not ashamed to insert, as an article in their 
records, that the county of Norfolk paid a considerable sum of 
money “ that they might be fairly dealt with; ” the borough 
of Yarmouth, that the king’s charters, which they have for 
their liberties, might not be violated. Richard, the son of 
Gilbert, paid 200 marks for the king’s helping him to re- 
cover his debts from the Jews. Theophania de Westland 
agreed to pay the half of 212 marks that she might recover 
that sum against James de Fughleston. Solomon, the Jew, 
engaged to pay one mark out of every seven that he should 
recover against Hugh de la Hose. In many cases the party 
litigant offered the king only a certain portion, as the case 
might be, out of the debts which he, as the executor of 





* Haddar & Stubbs, pp. 675, 699: Borlase pp. 396, 397. - 


justice, should assist him in recovering. Nicholas Morrel 
promised to pay 60/. that the Earl of Flanders might be 
distrained to pay him 343/. which the earl had taken from 
him, and this 60/, was to be paid out of the first 
money that the said Morrel should recover from the earl. 
The king assumed the entire power over trade; he was to be 
paid for a permission to exercise commerce or industry of 
any kind. Hence we find Hugh Oisel paid 400 marks for 
liberty to trade in’ England. Nigel de Havene gave fift 
marks for the partnership in trade which he had wit 
Gervase de Hauton; and the men of Worcester paid 100 
shillings that they might have the liberty to buy and sell 
cloth, Henry, son of Arthur, gave ten dogs to have a 
recognition against the Countess of Copland for one knight’s 
fee. Roger, son of Nicholas, gave twenty lampreys and 
twenty shads for an inquest, to find whether Gilbert, son of 
Alured, gave to Roger 200 muttons to obtain his confirma- 
tion for certain lands, or whether Roger took them from 
him by violence. Geoffrey Fitz Pierre, Chief Justice, gave 
two Norway hawks, that Walter la Madine might have 
leave to export one hundred weight of cheese out of the 
king’s dominions. The wife of Hugh de Neville gave 200 
hens with a surety for éach hundred that she might 1est one 
night with her husband. It is very probable that the protho- 
forester of England was a prisoner at the time. According 
to Matthew Paris, he died “ full of years” in 1222, and was 
buried under a “noble engraven sepulchre,”’ in the old 
Anglo-Saxon Church of Waltham, where lies also the re- 
mains of his son, John Neville, who succeeded his father in 
his offices and estates. The Abbot of Waltham, temp, Hen. 
III., was amerced in the sum of thirty marks for a trespass 
in putting certain men to the judgment of water. The 
‘Abbot of Rucford paid ten marks for leave to build houses 
and place men upon his land at Welhang in order to pre- 
serve his wood. Hugh, Archdeacon of Wells, gave one tun 
of wine for leave to carry 600 sums of corn where he chose. 
Peter de Pararis gave twenty marks for leave to salt fishes 
‘‘as Peter Chevalier us todo.” In the reign of Hen. IL., 
Gilbert, the son of Fergus, fines in 919/. 9s. to obtain that 
prince's favour. William de Chataignes‘ 1000 marks 
that he would remit his displeasure. In London, temp, 
Hen. III., the city was fined 20,000/. on the same account. 
Roger Fitz Walter gave three good — to have the 
king’s letter to Roger Bertram’s mother, that she might 
marry him. Eling, the dean, paid 100 marks that his con- 
cubines and his children might be let out on bail. The 
Bishop of Winchester gave a tun of good wine for his.not 
putting the king in mind to give a girdle to the Countess of 
Albemarle. Robert de Veaux gave five of the best palfreys 
(small horses usually for ladies to ride) that the king would 
hold his tongue about Henry Pinel’s wife. 

Most crimes, however trivial, were atoned for by money ; 
the fines in the reign of Henry II. were not limited by 
any rule or statute, and this often occasioned the total ruin 
of many persons for even the slightest trespass. Roger de 
Trihanton paid a marks and a palfrey to have the 
king’s request to Richard de Umfreville to give him his 
sister to wife, and to the sister that she would accept him 
for her husband, The burgesses of Gloucester promised 
300 lampreys (a kind of fish) that they might. not be dis- 
trained to find the prisoners of Poicton with necessary 
articles, unless they pleased. Ralph de Breknam gavea 
hawk, that the king would protect him. The acts of 
tyranny and oppression practised — the Jews were the 
most barefaced. Besides many other indignities to which 
they were continually exposed, it seems that the king had 
them all at one time thrust into prison, and the sum of 
66,000 marks extracted for their liberty. At another time 
Isaac the Jew paid above 5100 marks; Brun 3000 marks ; 
Jurnet 2000; Bennet 500; At another, Licorica, the 
widow of David the Oxford Jew, was required to pay 6000 
marks (a mark was a silver coin valued in early times at 
30s. of our money, later it was worth 13s. 4d.) ; and she was 
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delivered over to six of the richest and most discreet Jews 
in England,j who were to be answerable for the amount. 
Henry III. borrowed 5000 marks from the Earl of Cornwall, 
and for his repayment consigned over to him all the Jews in 
England. Peter of Blois, an elegant writer, emp. Henry IL, 
gives a pathetic account of the venality of justice and the 
oppression of the poor under the reign of this king; and 
he scruples not to complain to the king himself of these 
abuses. The writer possesses several original documents 
of a later period, showing what the “ Paines bylaws and 
orders” were in 1639. ‘It is orderid that Mr. Cooke shall 
skower his ditch in needfull placis againste Callydowne before 
alhallantide next upon paine of euery rod vnskowrid— 
Vid.” Certain amercements at that time were, of course, 
not so heavy as those imposed upon the public during the 
reign of the Henries. For a more detailed account of the 
arbitrary power exercised by our early English monarchs, 
by which the revenue was so increased as to be necessitated 
to form a particular Court of Exchequer in order to rightly 
manage such matters, see Hume’s Hist. Eng., Madox Hist. 
of the Exch., and the work of Henry Spelman. 
W. WINTERS. 
Waltham Abbey, October 24, 1871. 





To the Editor of «THE ANTIQUARY.” 


S1r,—I should be glad to obtain information on the 
Pickbone or Pigbon family. William Pickbone obtained a 
grant of arms in 1585, by the hand of William Flowers. 
-Who, what was this Will. P. and where can I find any 
account of him or the collateral branches of his family? I 
should also feel much obliged if any of your readers could 
inform me whether any of the original MSS. of the Rev. 
Augustus Montague Toplady’s are in any of the public 
libraries or possessed by any private individual. 


AN ENQUIRER. 





See ceeea 
——$—$<——— 


SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS. 








[Secretaries of Archeological and Antiquarian Societies through- 
out the Kingdom will confer a favour by forwarding to the Editor of 
this Fournal all Notices and Reports of Meetings, and also their 
“Periodical Publications.) 





THE ROYAL HISTORICAL AND ARCHZE0- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


THE October meeting was held on Wednesday, October 18, 
at the Association’s apartments, Butler House, Kilkenny, 
Barry Delany, Esq., M.D., in the chair, when several new 
members were elected. A letter was received from Patrick 
Watters, Esq., Town Clerk, Kilkenny, expressing regret 
that, being obliged to attend the Thomastown Quarter 
Sessions, he was unable to bring before the meeting the 
documents connected with Kilkenny in the last century, 
which he had arranged with the hon. secretaries for the 
present meeting, but promising that they should be forth- 
-coming at the next meeting of the Association. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


Mr, W. F. Wakeman, on the part of the Earl of Ennis- 
killen, presented to the Museum a number of interesting 
objects from the Ballydoolough Crannogs ; also on the part 
of Mr. T. Plunkett, Enniskillen, a very curious grinding- 
stone, found in “the miracles,” Crannog, near Monea; and 
from himself, another grinding-stone and several stone balls 
: from the same place, a portion of a jet bracelet from Lough 
Eyes, and other crannog articles; also four tradesmen’s 


tokens, found near Enniskillen, one of which was that of 


** Aldridge Sadler, of Athlone, Baker,’’ but the other three 


near Nenagh, presented a curious pike or javelin head found 
at Crover Castle, in Lough Sheelin, County Cavan, about the 
year 1848 ; also an ancient bridle-bit and key found at Ross 
Castle, county Meath, and some curious ancient leaden nails 
for fastening on roofing-slates, from Annagh Castle, with 
part of the bridge of a sword, and a buckle of brass, from 
the same. The Rev. J. Graves presented a box ticket of 
the ‘‘Gentlemen’s Plays,” of Kilkenny, 1818, bearing the 
signature upon it, “ Richard Power.” M. J. Whitty, Esq., 
Daily Post Office, Liverpool, presented a photograph of the 
ancient tomb of the Whitty family, in the old church of 
Kilmore, county Wexford, of which a description, with an 
imperfect drawing, had been contributed, many years ago, 
to the Association’s Journal, by the late Mr. Samson 
Carter, C.E. Bigoe Williams, Esq., Dover, presented a 
photograph of the celebrated ancient moat of Knockraffon, 
near Cahir, the ancient residence of that branch of the de- 
scendants of Olioll Olum, who, at a later period, assumed 
the name of O’Sullivan; also a photograph of the Black 
Prince’s tomb in Canterbury Cathedral. 

J. G. Robertson, Esq., on the part of the Marquis of 
Ormonde, presented a blunderbuss barrel, curiously mounted 
on a swivel, His lordship knew nothing of its history, but 
that it had come down amongst other old arms in Kilkenny 
Castle. The stock was of beech, very much worm-eaten, 
Mr. Graves suggested that it had been prepared with the 
— for duck shooting, to be used in a boat on a river or 
ake. 

Edwin J. Eyre, Esq., Rookery, presented a sketch of a 
pocket-shaped celt found in Omey island, by a man named 
Michael Lacy, a few weeks since, in a graveyard where none 
but women are buried, according to a custom originating in 
the belief of St. Festie’s mother having been interred there. 
Report adds that, the only man who was ever buried there, 
was found the next morning lying on the top of the grave. 

W. H. Patterson, Esq., Dufferin Villa, near Bangor, pre- 
sented a oye from the rubbing of a monumental 
slab found at Ballysaggart, St. John’s Point, Co. Donegal, 
and removed to the Roman Catholic Chapel of Kellybegs. 
The very curious sculptures on the tomb represented the 
arms and dress of the Irish Gallowglasses. There was no 
inscriptions, but Mr, Patterson suggested that, as the Mac- 
Sweeneys were lords of the district, it probably commemor- 
ated some ancient warrior of that turbulent race, the chief 
of which was the hereditary leader of the Gallowglass under 
the O’Donnells and other northern families. 

Dr. James presented a tradesman’s token found in his 
garden, at Butler House, which was struck, as the legend 
showed, by ‘‘Matthew Long, of Tallowfeily [Tullow-Phelim, 
Co. Carlow ?], Merchant;” as also a halfpenny of Queer 
Elizabeth, a Cronabane halfpenny, and some other more 
modern coins, found in the same place. 


CURIOUS OLD MANUSCRIPT. 


Maurice Lenihan, Esq., Limerick, exhibited a very curious 
and valuable vellum manuscript, originally bound in oak 
boards, known as “‘ The Trumphalia,” being a register made 
by Father John Hartry, a Monk of Holycross Abbey, Co. 
Tipperary, in the second quarter of the seventeenth century, 
of all the old deeds and writings connected with that 
religious community which he could obtain access to, and 
also all the traditionary lore on the same subject which had 
been handed down to his time. The manuscript, which is 
noticed very fully by Harris in his continuation of ‘* Ware’s 
Writers ” (and who had a loan of the document at the time) 
was for a long time in the custody of the O’Fogarty family 
of the Holycross district, but found its way ultimately to the 
Archieopiscopal Library, Thurles, Mr. Lenihan said he was 
indebted to Archbishop Leahy for a loan of the book, with, 
of course, strict precautions as to its careful preservation, 
and due return, and he had permission to make a copy for 
his own use. He now also exhibited his copy, which was 





i xequired further scrutiny. John Love, Esq., Annagh Castle, 


very beautifully made, and the illuminations which illus- 
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trated the original, most carefully reproduced. Amongst 
these, the illustration of the legend “ the miracle of the 
eight hands,” and a representation of a procession or pil- 
grimage from Kilkenny to Holycross in the year 1608, are 
particularly vivid and striking. Amongst the traditions 
recorded in the manuscript, the very curious legend of the 
endowment of the Abbey by ‘‘ The good Woman’s Son,” 
is supplied at length, and a picture of the sedilia is given as 
a representation of his tomb. The full title of the manu- 
script is—“‘ 7riumphalia chronologica de coenobia Sancte 
Crucis Sacre ordinis Cisterciencis in Hibernia in quibus 
plura a salutifero S. Crucis ligno patrata miracula, 
aliague memorata desiderata tllustrantur.” The writer 
was a native of Waterford, residing first in the Abbey of 
Nucale, in Spain, and afterwards at Holycross ; and he com- 
piled his work between the year 1640 and 1649. ; 

Mr, Graves expressed much interest in the old manuscript, 
and in the admirable copy which Mr. Lenihan had made, 
and said the Association must feel much indebted to that 
gentleman for bringing it from Limerick to let them see it 
at the meeting this day. 

Mr. Robertson pointed out the beauty of the design and 
colouring of the flowers, in which the initial letters at each 
section in the manuscript were inserted, 

All present manifested much gratification in the inspection 
of the curious and valuable manuscript. 

Mr. Lenihan also exhibited a silver pectoral cross and 
reliquery, bearing the initials “‘C,B.,” and which was 
believed to have belonged to the Most Rev. Dr. Christo- 
pher Butler, of the House of Kilcash, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel, 


THE ROUND TOWER OF MONASTERBOICE. 


With reference to the proposed works for the preservation 
of the Round Tower of Monasterboice—near Drogheda, in 
so much danger of destruction, from its state of advanced 
decay—Mr. Graves read the following report of Mr. Graham, 
of Monasterboice, respecting the preliminary arrangements 
as to getting up scaffolding, &c. 

“‘At length, after much interruption and consequent 
delay, we have reached the top of the Tower, inside—that 
is, as far as it is broken down to—the height from that to 
the highest point now standing is sixteen feet, and the 
height from the base to that point is about ninety-five feet, 
the original height probably 110, It appears to have had 
originally, at least six lofts or floors in it—I have got five 
lofts constructed in it exactly where the former lofts were ; 
the highest point can be readily reached by a ladder from 
the uppermost loft. I have also got the foundation poles of 
the exterior scaffolding fixed in their places, That part of 
the Tower about the south window which is between the 
third and fourth lofts, is in a very bad state: it admits the 
light through it in several places, so that it is almost 
miraculous that half of it did not fall long ago—the building 
over that is in a much safer state. It is evident that the 
best cement and grouting stuff must be used with it, and 
that the whole Tower must be pinned and pointed inside 
as well as outside, and done dy a very skilful hand, It 
would be idle to expect that all this could be done in one 
season—time must be given and pains taken with it for the 
sake of its future permanency. In broken, unfavourable 
weather, even in summer, such as we had I may say during 
the whole of the past month, men could not safely work at 
it—this was a great cause of our delay, so that after all much 
would not be gained even if access could be had to the top 

of it sooner.” 


GENERAL BUSINESS OF THE MEETING. 


The following were the general papers contributed to the 
meeting :— 
Remarks on the Discovery of a Pre-historic Cairn near 

- Trillick, County Tyrone: by W. F. Wakeman, Esq. 


«¢ Gohan Saer’s Cave,” in the Parish of Ramoan, Co. Antrim: 
by George Langtry, Esq. 

Notices of the Names of Places in the County of Wicklow: 
by the Rev. R. Galvin, P.P., Rathdrum, 

Inscriptions on the Monuments in the old Church of Moy- 
lagh, Co. Meath: by the Rev. B. W. Adams, Cloghan 
Rectory, Co. Dublin. 

On the Modern Flint Knives of Savages, as illustrating the 
Irish primzeval weapons: by the Rev. J. H. Scott, Seirkyran 
Globe. 

THE DEATH OF LORD DUNRAVEN, 


Mr. Graves said he had been just reminded by Mr. Leni- 

han of a loss which their Association and the} cause of 
Archzology in general had sustained in the death of the 

Earl of Dunraven. No one but those engaged in such pur- 

suits knew how much the deceased Lord had that cause at 

heart, and how actively and liberally he promoted it. He 

himself (Rev. Mr. Graves) had not many days since received 

a letter from Lord Dunraven dated from Malvern—he little 

expected at the time that it would be the last—concerning 

his Lordship’s interest respecting the proposed reparation of 
the Round Tower of Monasterboice. He was most anxious 

—as every archzologist should be—that every care should be 

taken to prevent anything being done which would interfere 
with the ancient character of the structure; and he particu- 
larly expressed a hope that no attempt would be made to 
re-build the lost portion of the tower, stating that he was 
aware of certain circumstances connected with the structure 

as it stood at present, which bore upon the general evidence 
as to the original object and use of the Round Towers, 
which he feared might be effaced. He (Mr. Graves) had 
written in reply, asking what particular circumstances were 
referred to; but his Lordship’s last illness prevented any 
answer from being received, Lord Dunraven had recently 
directed much of his attention to the propriety of establish- 
ing a Government Department of National Antiquities in 
Ireland, and his influence with the Premier would have been 
most important on that subject, but that, unfortunately, the 
hand of death had intervened. 

Mr. Lenihan referred to the number of judicious re-edifi- 
cations of ancient buildings which Lord Dunraven had 
carried out, at a great expenditure, at Adare, and the 
surrounding district. 

Mr. Graves said that the Earl had, in his latter years, 
devoted much time to obtaining correct photographs of the 
architectural features of the more ancient ecclesiastical 
structures in Ireland. He had gone round personally with 
his artists to those ancient buildings, and directed their 
operations. The last time he (Mr. Graves) had met his 
Lordship, was on the occasion of his being on his way to 
Kilkenny, from photographing the doorway of the old 
church of Clonamery, in this county, when he called upon 
him at Inisnag for a few minutes. He wished to know if 
Mr. Lenihan was aware how the collectionof photographs 
thus made had been disposed of. 

Mr, Lenihan said he was not aware. 

A general expression of regret at the loss to the archzo- 
logical research, and the cause of our national antiquities, 
sustained in the death of Lord Dunraven, was made by the 
members of the Association present. 

On the motion of Dr, Fitzsimons, seconded by Dr, James, 
the usual vote of thanks was given to donors and exhibitors, 
and an adjournment then took place to the first Wednesday 
in January, 1872. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SECTION OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
THE first meeting of the present session was held on the 
25th October, the President, Mr. Timmins, in the chair. 
In addition to the ordinary or to the Insti- 


tution, a special ** Copying Fund ” 





An account of a visit to the Church of Killeena, and the 


d been formed by 
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‘donations and subscriptions, to secure sketches and plans 
of old buildings, elevations of old streets, copies of rare 
maps, records, &c. The first fruits of this fund were exhi- 
bited, and included many excellent photographs and sketches 
of old houses, groups of buildings and lines of old streets 
which have been recently, or will soon be removed. As the 
archeology of so great an industrial town had many special 
points of interest, it had been suggested that a series of 
papers on Birmingham worthies should form part of the 
sessional work. The president read a graphic and ititerest- 
ing sketch of the life of Matthew Boulton, the founder of 
Soho and friend and partner of James Watt, the inventor 
of the modern Mint, and gave some interesting accounts of 
the genius of Watt, the enterprise of Boulton, and the skill 
of Murdock, which made Soho the most famous factory in 
the world. 

A large number of sketches and photographs of parts of 
old Birmingham, including some of the buildings doomed 
to speedy demolition, were exhibited at the meeting. They 
had been executed out of the “Copying Fund,” and formed 
a very interesting collection, 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


On Thursday, October 19, a meeting of this society was 
held, when W, Blades, Esq., librarian, was in the chair. 

Mr. Frentzel exhibited some fine medals of Francis 
Joseph I. of Austria, struck in commemoration of the 
opening of the Suez Canal, in 1869, and of his pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem in the same year. 

Mr. Golding exhibited a solidus of Arcadius, struck at 
Milan, and a denarius of Sept. Severus, both found at Caer- 
went. 

Mr. Lang, H.B.M. Consul for Cyprus, exhibited a gold 
stater of Alexander the Great, bearing a star and the mono- 
gram A on the reverse, which he was of opinion was 
coined at the mint of Salamis, in Cyprus. This stater was 
one of a larger hoard of gold coins of Philip II. of Macedon, 
Alexander the Great, and Philip III., lately discovered near 
Larnaca, in Cyprus, and nearly the whole of which has come 
into the possession of Mr. Lang. In the course of a circum- 

- stantial account -of .this remarkable ¢rowvaille, Mr. Lang 
stated, that, after a careful examination of the coins, he had 
ascertained that this hoard furnished as many as thirty-four 
varieties of the staters of Philip II. and Alexander, not 
published in Miiller’s ‘‘ Numismatique d’Alexandre le 
Grand.” 

Mr. P. Gardner contributed a paper “On some Greek 
Coins bearing the Letters TPIH,” which have hitherto been 
attributed to Trieres, in Thrace, and other towns, but which 
Mr. Gardner considered as trihemiobolia of Corinth, the 
letters upon them being taken as denoting the denomina- 
tion of the coins, and not the name of the place of mintage. 

Mr. Barclay V. Head read an interesting paper “ On 
Some Rare Greek Coins recently acquired by the British 
Museum,” of which he exhibited impressions. 

Mr. Evans read a paper, contributed by Mr. Longstaffe, 
entitled, “ Did the Kings between Edward III. and Henry 

- VL coin Money.at York on their own Account ?” 





SUSSEX ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S 
OUTING. 


THE autumn meeting of this society proved in many respects 
agreeable, although there are complaints as to the manage- 
ment, notably for want of conveyances at some of the points, 
and the lateness of the hour at which any refreshment was 
obtainable. 

The chief building visited was the ee church of Withy- 
am, The Sackville Chapel here includes.three monuments, 
respectively by Chantrey, Flaxman and Nollekens. Buck- 
-hurst was visited, At two o’clock a move was made in the 





direction of Bolebrooke, the site of the remains of an ancient 
brick mansion—one of the earliest in the county, where Earl 
De la Warr had given instruction for a luncheon to be pre- 
pared. Of Bolebrook the only parts now remaining are the 
gateway tower and the north-eastern portion of the house, 
which is now used as a farmhouse, and is the residence of 
Mr. Whittome, who occupies the land in the immediate 
neighbourhood, under the earl. 

After luncheon, Lord De la Warr gave the following par- 
ticulars :— 

‘“‘Bolebroke is one of the earliest brick buildings in this 
country, being built about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. From what remains, the original plan may be traced. 
It probably was suffered to go to decay in the reign of James 
I., on the transfer of the property to the Tuftons, earls of 
Thanet. There were a park and demesne. It was originally 
the property of the Dalyngurdges, of Bodiam, and passed 
to the Sackvilles by marriage of Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Edward Dalyngurdge. The Tuftons succeeded 
to the property by marriage, and bequeathed the estate to 
charitable purposes. In 1770 it was sold under a decree of 
the Court of Chancery, and purchased by Lord George Ger- 
main, formerly Lord George Sackville, who, when created a 
peer by the title of Viscount Sackville, took from it his 
second title of Baron Bolebroke. Afterwards it was again 
united to the large possessions of the house of Dorset. in 
1870, when it was bought by John Frederic Sackville, third 
Duke of Dorset, maternal grandfather of the present Earl de 
la Warr, whose father, the fifth earl, succeeded to the Sack- 
ville estates through his marriage with Lady Elizabeth Sack- 
ville, daughter of the third Duke of Dorset. Her ladyship 
was the last of the old family of Sackville.” 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE new expedition, which has been in preparation for a 
considerable time, has just started for the Holy Land. It 
has been placed under the charge of Captain R. W. 
Stewart, R.E. He has under his orders two experienced 
non-commissioned officers of the Royal Engineers—Ser- 
geant Black and Corporal Armstrong, and the party will be 
joined before Christmas, it is hoped, by Mr. C. F. Tyr- 
whitt Drake. Mr. Drake was last year with Mr. Palmer in 
the desert of the Tih, and has since done a great deal of 
work with Captain Burton, the celebrated traveller, in the 
Hauran, round Damascus, and in the Anti-Lebanon. He 
is also an Arabic scholar, an archzologist, and a naturalist 
of great eminence. His experience in all these branches 
cannot fail to be of the greatest service to the party. Cap- 
tain Stewart’s main work will be the completion of the 
survey of Palestine. How much this is wanted is only 
known, perhaps, to map-makers and professional geogra- 
phers, but every one who has really studied the Old Testa- 
ment history can tell of undiscovered sites and places whose 
positions seem to be lost altogether. To re-discover those 
will be one of the aims of the exploring party. They will 
also examine the mounds which are found dotted all over the 
country, sketch and photograph the ruins which lie on the 
hill tops, collect the traditions, and copy the inscriptions. 

The committee’s programme embraces a period of three 
or four years to complete a work which costs little, and is of 
an importance not only national but universal. 

The Americans, at the same time, are preparing an expe- 
dition for the east of Jordan, where their work willlie. The 
results of the two expeditions will be published at regular 
intervals, and simultaneously. It is to be hoped that the 
committee will receive that support which they expect and 
reckon upon. 














S1R RICHARD WALLACE has presented to the National 
Gallery the picture by Terburg of “ The Congress of Mun- 
ster,” bought by Sir Richard at Prince Demidoff’s sale for 
735% 
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PROVINCIAL. 


—_——_——_ 


ESSEX. 


HoRNCHURCH.—The fine old church of this parish has just 
been re-opened after complete restoration. This spacious 
structure, with clerestory windows, consists of three chancels 
and a nave, which is separated from the north and south 
aisles by arches supported by handsomestone pillars. There 
is a massive tower, containing six bells. King Henry I. 
by a charter, dated at Berkhamsted, granted this church to 
the hospital of St. Bernard de Monte Jovis, in Savoy. It 
was then known only by the title of the ** Church of Haver- 
ing,” and it was not until a charter of the 37th year of the 
reign of Henry III. that we find it styled ** Cornuta Ecclesia” 
or the Horned Church. It has been thoroughly restored 
under the direction of Mr. E, C, Lee, architect of London. 
Some curiosities have been found in the chancel, as follows : 
—Handsome treble Sedilia, with ‘‘ Hagioscope ;*” a “* Pis- 
cina,” an early English doorway and window. All these 
had been buried behind whitewash and plaster for at least 
300 years, and have been perfectly restored. There are 
other objects of historic interest, a list of which we have 
been unable to obtain. A handsome reredos of Caen stone 
has been added, being sculptured by Messrs. Earp, of 
London. It represents on three panels,—‘‘ The Lord in 
Majesty,” ‘‘ The supper at Emmaus,” and “The Well of 
Samaria.’ A new font also of Caen stone (entirely the gift 
of mothers) stands at the west end of the church. On the 
font are to be represented the prophets, On the pulpit, 
St. Andrew and the four Evangelists. 





NORFOLK, 


DISCOVERY OF SKELETONS,—A number of human skeletons 
have recently been dug = in the vicinity of an old chalk 
pit near the Union Workhouse at Thetford, which have 
probably lain there for centuries, One of the bodies— 
that of a man of middle age—had evidently been beheaded 
before death ; and all the bodies were probably those of 
criminals, During the completion of a sewer through 
Priory Street, Garleston, (the site of an ancient priory or 
monastery) a large number of human bones were exposed 
and scattered about, A correspondent of a local pa er says 
that women amused themselves by exhibiting skulls; and 
he affirms that one female collected three skulls in which 
the teeth were perfect, and placed them in her ,clock case 
for a few days, and subsequently sold them for 5s. 





COLCHESTER. 


COLCHESTER MusEuM.—Arthur G, George, Esq., of South- 
gate, has most liberally presented several good specimens, 
in gold, silver, and copper of the coinage of Charles IL, 
James II., George II., George III., and William IV. which 
form a valuable addition to the collection of the Society. 
Amongst the contributions are some curious and interesting 
Exchequer tallies, one presented by the honorary secretary ; 
the others, of more ancient date, by Miss Hayward, of 
Lexden Heath, to whom they were forwarded for presenta- 
tion by a gentleman who for many years held high office 
in the Court of Exchequer. Dr. Bree and George Manning, 
Esq., of Colchester, have also made valuable presents. 





YORK, 


York MINSTER.—For some time the south transept of 
York Minster, erected about the year 1227 by Archbishop 
Walter de Grey, has shown such serious indications of decay 
that the Dean and Chapter took the advice of Mr. Street, 
the architect. His report as to the critical condition of the 


rived at, and the necessity for prompt action. A special 
meeting of the Chapter has been held, and a committee was 
appointed to aid the dean in carrying out the restoration. 
Already some substantial subscriptions have been received, 
without which the works could not proceed, inasmuch as 
there are no funds available belonging to the church for 
carrying on the work, which will cost at least 10,000/., and 
it may be that amount will be considerably exceeded. The 
dean has subscribed 5o00/., and the Earl of Faversham a 
similar amount, while Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earl of Zetland, 
and Lord Wenlock (the Lords Lieutenant for Yorkshire), 
the Archbishop of York, the Duke of Devonshire, the Mar- 
quis of Ripon, Sir J. Walker, and Mrs. Danby Harcourt 
have promised 300/. each. Among those who have also 
promised liberal a are the Earl of Harewood, 
Lord Wharnecliffe, the Hon. Admiral Howard, the Hon. 
Admiral Duncombe, the Hon. Colonel Duncombe, Sir 
Charles Lowther, Sir F. Meek, and the members for York. 





WINDSOR CASTLE, 


THE ancient buildings known as the Horseshoe Cloisters, at 
the west end of the Chapel Royal of St. George, erected in 
the reign of Henry VII., have undergone a thorough resto- 
ration, and great improvements in the interior accommoda- 
tion. There has been no variation in the horseshoe style, 
but there will be a second archway to correspond with the 
one facing Henry VIII.’s gateway to complete the fetlock. 
Many years ago these buildings were occupied by the minor 
canons of the Chapel Royal, but since their occupations of 
better residences in the cloisters leading to the Hundred 
Steps, the Horseshoe Cloisters have been made the resi- 
dences of the lay clerks, ten in number, and the organist. 
At the north end is the library, which is being reconstructed 
in every respect. This spacious apartment is supposed to 
be the banqueting hall of Henry III. Adjoining the library 
there will be an octagon turret, with a dome on the top, and 
an oriel window at the end. The Horseshoe Cloisters contain 
ten residences for the lay clerks of the chapel. The buildin 
is in the Gothic style of Architecture. On the north wall, 
overlooking Thames Street, the buildings are to be recon- 
structed for the use of the school-master, matron, and 
choristers. The restoration will cost upwards of 20,000/., at 
the expense of the Dean and Canons of the Chapel Royal, 
The extensive works, commenced eighteen months ago, are 
being carried on under Mr, Gilbert Scott. These buildings 
will not be completed before Christmas, The grand west 
entrance to St. George’s Chapel, in consequence of the 
lowering of the ground, will have several steps to be added 
which will contribute greatly to its appearance. 


MOUNDS IN ARGYLESHIRE, 


MR. JOHN S. PHENE has excavated a chambered tumulus, 
the stone cairn of which was 130 feet long. The tumulus is 
on the Duke of Argyll’s estate at Ach-na-Goul, near Inverary. 
The excavations were made at the request of the Marquis of 
Lorne, and they resulted, after seventy feet of the structure 
had been opened, in a series of chambers, some sepulchral 
and others not; a side chamber five feet square, appeared 
to have been designed for some other purpose. The seventy 
feet excavated formed a continuous line, and throughout its 
length were evidences of cremation. Some incised stones, 
with “ cup-and-ring” marks, and fragments of pottery, were 
also discovered. On Thursday a large mound, 300 feet 
long, was examined on the estate of Mr. Murray Allan, of 
Glen Feachan. The mound is shaped exactly in the form 
of a huge saurian, and a number of gentlemen of standing 
have certified to its extraordinary construction. In the 
head, formed by a cairn, was a megalithic chamber contain- 





south transept fully confirmed the conclusions already ar- 
‘ 


ing burnt bones, charcoal, a beautifully-formed flint instru- 
ment, and burnt hazel nuts, On the peat moss being 
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removed, the spine of this animal form was found to be 
carefully constructed with regular and symmetrically placed 
stones. 








FOREIGN. 


PARIS. 


TrajAn’s CotuMN.—M. Rothschild, the publisher, of 
Paris, who got up the splendidly-illustrated work on the 
“Promenades de Paris,” announces another on a similar 
scale, but on a very different subject, namely, ‘ Trajan’s 
Column,” which has now a special interest attached to it 
from the fact of the destruction of the Colonne Vendéme, 
which was imitated from the famous Roman column. The 
bas-reliefs of Trajan’s Column were copied some years since 
at the instance of Louis Napoleon, and admirably reproduced 
by the electrotype process; for a time these metal copies 
were exhibited in one of the new rooms of the Louvre, the 
column being set up in four sections, and the four sides of 
the base being placed in the corners of the room, They 
formed an exhibition of great interest, illustrating in an ad- 
mirable manner the dress and accoutrements of the Roman 
soldier, the engines of war, and many other objects of the 
period. The work is to be in large folio, like its predecessor, 
the ‘“* Promenades,” with two hundred coloured or rather 
tinted plates, reproduced from the casts, in photo-typographie 

M.G., Arosa, and a number of woodcuts by M. W. Froeh- 
ner, formerly of the Louvre Museum, Only two hundred 
copies of the work are to be printed for as many subscribers, 


THE Emperor of Austria has sent 100,000 francs to the 
town of Nancy to aid in the rebuilding of the Museum 
which was burnt. 


M. ELIE DE BEAUMONT has contributed to the collection 
of the Academy of Sciences of Paris 196 samples of the rocks 
passed through in piercing Mont Cenis, A catalogue of 
those rocks appears in the Comptes Rendus, 


THE Parisians have lost another celebrity. The death is 
reported of Prince Pundjeeb, eldest son of the Maharajah 
of Lahore. According to the Dédats, his Highness left his 
native country about fifty years ago, in consequence of a 
serious offence against his father. This offence was none 
other than the abduction of one of the Maharajah’s wives. 
The Prince came to Paris, where he lived in great distress 
in the poor quarter of Vaugirard. The Dédats says he died 
literally from starvation, being too proud to accept assistance 
from any one, 


THE death is announced of M. Joseph Piquer, the cele- 
brated Spanish sculptor. 





MISCELLANEA. 


oe 


A jewistt Retitc.—A valuable relic of antiquity has, 
says the Levant Herald, lately been discovered in the 
grounds of the Russian pilgrims’ monastery outside the 
walls of Jerusalem. It is a monolith cut out of a single 
block and only half complete. From a description in the 
history of Flavius Josephus, it is believed to be a column 
intended for the decoration of the ancient Temple of 
Solomon ; but that, as the column split while it was being 
worked, it was left unfinished, the lower part of it remaining 
in a rough, unhewn state. The monolith, which is about 


thirty-nine feet in length by six in diameter, will certainly 
prove an object of keen interest to archzologists; and it is 
to be hoped that it will be retained in a 
pillage of monuments of antiquity int 
systematic, 


MALTESE CURIOSITIES. —Captain Swainson, of Wis- 


of safety—the 
e East being now 


returned from Malta, has brought home some very curious 
specimens of ancient pottery and other interesting relics of 


olden times, and has lent them to the Museum for 
exhibition. They were taken by him from an old tomb. 
There are five jars and bottles of different shapes and sizes. 
They are of a pale red colour, but are covered with a crust 
of carbonate of lime. The workmanship is not first-rate. 
We say no lamp, an article so generally met with in Roman 
tombs, unless we believe that a small flat dish, puckered up 
in two places like an old-fashioned * cock-and-pinch” hat, 
be alamp. If this be so, the article is a great rarity, and 
proves the early date of the grave. Nothing like it was 
found at Wroxeter. There is a finely coloured glass bead, 
and agreat number of sharks’ teeth of different sizes, These 
are fossils, and one of them still has adhering to it a por- 
tion of the calcarious stratum in which it has been embedded. 
There is a remarkable and well-preserved human skull, 
rather peculiar in many respects, It is that of an aged 
person, and we think of a female. The teeth are stained of 
a yellow colour, and are not ground down, as is often the 
case in Roman crania ; and the jaws are prominent. It is 
very hard to say to what period and to what nation these 
relics are to be referred. Competent authorities aver they 
are Roman, whilst others consider them to be Pheenician. 


Ir is stated that the original of the enigma on the letter 
““H,” falsely attributed to Lord Byron, was really written 
by Miss Catherine Fanshawe, and at the Deepdene; that 
the original still exists in the ‘‘ Deepdene Album,” a collection 
of fugitive literary pieces contributed by the eminent persons 
who used to visit Mr. Thomas Hope. The volume is now 
the property of his son, Mr, Beresford Hope, and is pre- 
served at Bedgebury Park. 


THOSE interested in the ancient history and geography of 
Asia will be glad to learn that a (ee any has just been 
published by Dr. Bretschneider, physician to the Russian 
Legation at Pekin, ‘‘On the Knowledge possessed by the 
Ancient Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and 
other Western Countries mentioned in Chinese Books.” 
The — displays great erudition, and is well worthy 
of perusal. 


THE Marquis of Bristol is about to take steps to preserve 
the principal portion of the Bury St. Edmund’s Abbey 
ruins—viz., the Abbot’s Parlour—by inclosing it with an 
iron railing. Antiquarians will be grateful to the noble 
marquis for his effort to preserve this interesting ruin from 
the destruction with which it was threatened by the ravages 
of children rather than those of time. 


AN interesting discovery has been made in the parish 
church of Bruton, Gloucestershire, during the progress of 
some alterations. The floor of the nave has been lowered, 
and in doing this the workmen opened out the entrance to a 
large vault, which was used during the last century as a 
burial place for the Berkeley family. The vault itself is of 
very ancient date, and local archzologists are of opinion 
that it was the crypt of an ancient church which stood on 
nearly the same site as the present fabric, and that it is 
coeval with the tower on the north side of the building. 
The roof of the chamber is groined, and is supported on 
four freestone pillars. 


IN excavating for the foundation of the new church of St. 
Faith, Maidstone, a number of skeletons have just been 
found, and lying at the side of one was a leaden seal of a 
Papal bull of i Gregory XI., who was Roman Pontiff 
from 1370 to 1378. The seal has been placed in the Charles 
Museum, Maidstone. 


THE two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Peter the 
Great occurs on the 30th May, z.e., the 11th of June accord- 
ing to our reckoning, 1872, and the Russians intend to cele- 

opening a great Polytechnic Exhibition on that 





_ tanstow, and of the 87th Fusiliers, who has recently 





brate eh 
day. nations are invited to contribute, 

















